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Carl Sandburg's New Book 

eal dance, you'll find their four arms in a clinch. Any 
lofty lady-like pirouetting on her part, any silk-hat doffing 
on his — are strictly taboo. Such customs belong to the 
limbo of lies and hypocrisy. Whitman kicked the first of 
them thither; fellows like Sandburg are gradually booting 
the remainder. I advise anybody who is disturbed by this 
non-pretty theory to attend a prize-fight. That's the game 
— something more than a boxing contest — a man under- 
takes with art. 

Not long ago, I was hunting about an obscure Massachu- 
setts village in search of the lair of a certain reputable man- 
poet. There was no postoffice to guide me, not even a gen- 
eral store. Fine haven for a recluse — I thought. Sundry 
small boys, stray cats and dogs, couldn't direct me to him. 
A battered looking old gentleman of the New England of 
yesterday finally volunteered: "You ask them men a-huskin' 
corn — they'll tell you where he lives." And they did. Well, 
the first thing I saw on the table of this man-poet — Robert 
Frost, by the way — was a copy of Sandburg's Cornhuskers. 
Does the coincidence require commentary? 

Alfred Kreymborg 

STEPHENS AS ELEGIST AND ANTHOLOGIST 

Green Branches and Reincarnations, by James Stephens. 

Macmillan Co. 

When Mr. Stephens is writing as an Englishman writes, 
is it not true that one misses what is perhaps most distinc- 
tive — James Stephens? His threnodies, The Autumn in 
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Ireland IQ15 and The Spring in Ireland 1916, although 
very lovely, with a familiar loveliness of phrase and texture 
— something that no one who cares for the classic tradition 
of English verse can fail to appreciate — yet do not out Lyc- 
idas Lycidas. One wishes somehow that Mr. Stephens had 
given his grief expression in his own words, or in what 
one would imagine might have been his own words if he 
had not accepted the solace of this high-lineaged English 
elegiac mode. This is not said for the sake of being cap- 
tious, or because one is incapable of appreciating classic 
values, or because one wishes a poet to fiddle forever on one 
string. It is simply that one wonders what Mr. Stephens 
would have written if he had not perhaps felt that he must 
write something to stack-up with Lycidas, Adonais, Thyrsus, 
or The Scholar Gypsy. If Mr. Stephens wanted a model, 
would not Clann Cartie, from Reincarnations, have been a 
better one? 

O Wave of Cliona, cease thy bellowing, 

And let mine ears forget a while to ring 

At thy long, lamentable misery! 

The great are dead indeed, the great are dead ; 

And I in little time will stoop my head 

And put it under, and will be forgot 

With them, and be with them, and thus be not. 

Ease thee, cease thy long keening, cry no more: 

End is, and here is end, and end is sore 

This passage is the beginning of The Autumn in Ireland 

It may be on a quiet mountain-top, 
Or in a valley folded among hills 
You take your path, and often you will stop 
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To hear the pleasant chatter of the rills, 

The piping of a wind in branches green, 

The murmuring of widely-lifted spray 

As long boughs swing 

And hear the twittering 

Of drowsy birds when the great sun is seen 

Climbing the steep horizon to the day. 

Reincarnations is a book of translations, or rather adap- 
tations, from Irish writers of from one hundred to three 
hundred years ago — Keating, O'Bruadair, O'Rahilly, Raf- 
tery and others. The poems number about thirty, and in 
them the pcets sing chiefly of such eternal themes as love, 
the beauty of woman, old times gone, and the poet's pov- 
erty — very much indeed of the poet's poverty. Apropos of 
the fact that poetry is now classed as an essential industry — 
although nothing is said of a minimum wage for poets! — 
it is perhaps pertinent to quote this from The Apology: 

Often enough I trudge by hedge and wall. 
Too often there's no money in my purse, 
Nor malice in my mind ever at all. 
And for my songs no person is the worse 
But I who give all of my store to all. 

If busybody spoke to you of it, 
Say, kindly man, if kindly man do live, 
The poet only takes his sup and bit; 
And say, It is no great return to give 
For his unstinted gift of verse and wit. 

Mr. Stephens says in his Note, which is really a preface 
although inconspicuously placed at the back of the book — 
an undemagogical proceeding which one wishes more poets 
would follow: "They all sing of their poverty: Keating 
as a fact to be recorded among other facts, O'Rahilly in a 
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very stately and bitter complaint, and Raftery as in" [the 
familiar "Behold me now, with my back to the wall, play- 
ing music to empty pockets"] ; "but O'Bruadair lets out 
of him an unending, rebellious bawl which would be the 
most desolating utterance ever made by man if it was not 
also the most gleeful." 

Here is O'Bruadair's Righteous Anger: 

The lanky hank of a she in the inn over there 

Nearly killed me for asking the loan of a glass of beer: 

May the devil grip the whey-faced slut by the hair, 
And beat bad manners out of her skin for a year! 

That parboiled imp, with hardest jaw you will see 

On virtue's path, and a voice that would rasp the dead, 

Came roaring and raging the minute she looked at me, 
And threw me out of the house on the back of my head! 

If I asked her master he'd give me a cask a day; 

But she, with the beer at hand, not a gill would arrange! 
May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten, and may 

The High King of Glory permit her to get the mange. 

This has an eloquence that ought to console any poet for 
the lack of a more cumbersome endorsement of this world's 
goods. At least the poet has what others have not, he has 
his vision; and if he is twice-blessed, as these Irish poets 
are, he has his wit. And certainly James Stephens is twice- 
blessed in this respect! Reincarnations is a book for poets. 
There is much in it that they will most appreciate. One 
would like to quote some of the poems in praise of women, 
Nancy Walsh, or Mary Hynes from Raftery; and Sean 
O'Cosgair is a remarkable little poem about a young man 
who was drowned. But the best thing after all is to own 
the small book for oneself. A. C. H. 
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